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The Why and Wherefore of the Vergilian Simile* 


Vergil’s use of comparison as an organic part of his 
epic is a matter of exceeding interest as well as a test of 
genuine art. By drawing his imagery from the world of 
our everyday experience, he seeks to clarify, to objectify, 
to vitalize for us the intangible world of mind and spirit. 
His similes are an outcome of his conception of the unity 
of things and, therefore, an index of the man. They are 
a key by which we enter the realm of his insights and 
emotions. To understand how he reaches, in compact 
vision, to the larger relations of life, is to enjoy a deeper 
appreciation of the nature of reality. 

The similes of the Aeneid are deserving of considera- 
tion from many points of view; especially is it worth our 
while to consider them as substantial expressions harmo- 
niously interwoven into the very texture of Vergil’s 
thought. Emanating full of warmth and vigor from the 
depths of a heart which beat in sympathy with all aspects 
of nature, and thus revealing to us his own inner world 
of thought and feeling, they enable us to realize, through 
our imagination, mental processes of his mind which 
either defy accurate description or which it would be 
tedious for him to describe in detail. 

From a desire to relieve a tense situation, or to retard 
an action, or to heighten the effect of a crisis, the poet 
pauses now and then in his narrative, and, by means of a 
parallel drawn from life or nature, helps us to grasp 
more readily and more intelligently the succeeding parts 
of his epic. 

If the atmosphere which Vergil desires to create by a 
simile is not caught by his readers, if his figure is allowed 
to pass without their understanding the tertiwm com- 
parationis,—the unity in multiplicity which object and 
image were meant to convey,—then the simile has failed 
of its true purpose, namely, to bridge the gap between 
the conerete and the abstract, between the sensuous 
image and the spiritual content. 

In the Aeneid, Book IV, 441-449, an oak remarkable 
in age, size, and strength, annoso validam cum robore 
quercum, is made a fitting picture of the strength and 
constancy of Aeneas. The poet clothes his abstract idea 
in conerete form, an art in which he excels. Alpini 
Boreae, strong mountain blasts, symbolic of the passion 
of Dido, cannot affect the mighty trunk of a tree. Not 
only does the poet describe the inflexibility of Aeneas, 
whose cares are buried deep in his heart, but he also 
shows how Dido and Anna, in marked contrast, mani- 
fest outwardly their grief and disappointed love. The 
student who sees only the images, not observing that it is 
a quality in the oak which is likened to a corresponding 


(‘This thoughtful paper,—a rosa sera of the Vergilian bimillen- 
nlum,—is an abstract of a lecture given on the eve of the 


celebration before the Detroit Classical Club, January, 1929.— 
Editor. ] 


trait of character in Aeneas, and who is not also im- 
pressed with the complementary idea amplifying the cen- 
tral one, namely, the hopelessness of Dido’s efforts, is not 
prepared to move forward in the narrative. 

Should it not, then, be a pleasure to train students to 
search for the very core of Vergil’s similes, that one 
common trait between object and image, that unsus- 
pected similarity that unites two apparently disparate 
ideas? Is it not a matter of inestimable worth to hold 
up to them the ideal of a unified mind, a mind that can 
see unity in multiplicity, and to train them to realize this 
ideal in their own sphere of thought? Who has better 
material for such training than the teachers of Vergil? 
The analysis of the longer similes in the Aeneid can 
easily be made an entering wedge into this realm of 
thought. There are thirty-three longer similes in the 
first half of the Aeneid, and sixty-one in the latter. This 
exercise will afford our students the joy of beholding in 
the universe the wonderful unity in complexity, and will 
develop in them the ability to see reflected therein 
‘*traeces of God’s epic hand.’’ As proof of this, we need 
only glance at a partial list of Vergil’s similes, chosen 
at random and expressed in terms of the tertiwm com- 
parationis ; their variety and range are striking. 

There is the notion of astonishment (II, 302-308) ; of 
timidity and speed (XII, 746-755); of playful move- 
ment (V, 588-595); of perturbation accompanied by 
shouts and lamentation (XI, 454-458); of obstructed 
progress (XII, 908-914) ; of sound and tumult (II, 302- 
308) ; of time and activity (VIII, 407-415) ; of shimmer 
of color, beauty of form, and strength of life already 
gone (XI, 67-71); of continual renewal of attack (V, 
437-442) ; of constaney (VII, 585-590) ; of alaerity and 
vehemence (XII, 715-724); of savagery and_ blood- 
thirstiness (IX, 727-730) ; of restless motion (VIII, 18- 
25); of busy activity (I, 480-436). 

At times the pictures are double, one adding force to 
the other; for instance, a comet and a star, chosen from 
the same field (X, 270-275) ; leaves and birds, from dif- 
ferent fields (VI, 309-315) ; fire and water, from con- 
trasting fields (II, 304-309). When a Vergilian simile 
is composed of two parts, the second image adds certain 
details for the sake of clearness, but the tertiwm com- 
parationis will be found to be practically the same. 


When we teach students to release the form of truth 
from the heterogeneous matter intended to body it forth 
and project it in a vivid manner, we are bringing home 
to them the bed-rock principle that the shadow, the 
vestige, the garment of an idea is not the idea itself. 
Only the student that presses below the image to the 
unseen reality vividly present in the poet’s mind sees 
the transcendent truth and beauty which his genius 
strove to articulate and to emphasize. 


Sixty-six 


There are writers whose comments on similes lead us 
to suppose that, if a comparison brings us to the natural 
world from which it is taken, it serves a sufficient and 
necessary purpose. One of them refers to that well- 
known simile in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid where the 
crowd of matrons and warriors and mighty heroes is 
pouring to the banks of the river Styx, as numerous as 
the leaves that fall in the woods in the first eold of 
autumn. He would be content to have these words bear 
us back to Mother Nature, on whose breast we may lov- 
ingly repose, tired with the fancies, the imaginings of 
Vergil. This writer does not seem to grasp the sublime 
thought of the poet. Does not Vergil wish to convey to 
us the number of those who are waiting with hands 
longingly outstretched toward the further shore? Are 
we not reminded, too, by the mention of boys, unwedded 
maidens, and youths, that to them life’s nipping autumn 
had come early and perhaps suddenly? To Vergil ‘‘real- 
ity’? was not synonymous with mere ‘‘nature.’? We 
should be unfair to him if, in reading the Aeneid, we 
missed the inspiration he drew from the facts of a world 
that transcends the dull senses of man. Taken in them- 
selves, with no penetration of the depths veiled in simple 
form, the similes of Vergil must seem detachable orna- 
ments, lacking genuine power to inspire. What we and 
our students take away with us from pondering them 
will depend on what we bring to them,—ceapacity to read 
with insight, capacity to wonder and admire. 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Sr. Mary JEROME 


Horatian Ode and Liturgical Hymn 


During the past decade or more we have been living 
in an atmosphere of scientific development in conse- 
quence of which the study of the classics in many high 
schools and colleges has suffered from serious neglect. 
The utilitarian has tabooed the study of Latin and 
Greek as waste of time. He has labeled them ‘‘dead 
languages.’’ And yet, a prominent edueator recently 
remarked: ‘‘What the education and the educators of 
the next generation will be like in ease the classics are 
allowed to drop out of sight, I do not care to picture to 
myself.’’ ‘‘More culture’? and ‘‘more culture through 
adhesion to the classical tradition’’! is the objective of 
serious-minded men and women. 

The study of Latin is not for its own sake, but for 
‘‘eulture.’? Derived from cultura, the word means 
‘*tilling.’’ Applied to the spiritual in man, it connotes 
a tilling, as it were, of the soul that there may bud 
forth and ripen to maturity a sense and appreciation of 
the true and the beautiful as conceived in the minds of 
others and expressed in language. In other words, ‘‘it is 
a realization of the ‘two-fold Logos’ of the beauty and 
truth of thought, and of the beauty and truth of the 
expression of that thought, with the consequent hope 
that the scholar may himself learn to think vere et 
pulchre and may be able to express himself pleasingly 
and willingly.’ 

The purpose of the project discussed in this paper was 
to create in the students a sense of beautiful thought and 
beautiful language in Latin poetry, as well as a percep- 
tion that Latin does function in ‘‘practieal’’ life, and 
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that for Catholic students it is specifically a ‘‘living”’ 
tongue. 


The group taking part in the project was a college 
class of sophomores composed of seven students. Each of 
the students had completed four years of high-school 
Latin in a Catholic high school. Their intelligence quo- 
tients ranged from 131 to 107. Two of these students are 
prospective majors in Latin, and two are prospective 
minors in the same subject. There was no appreciable 
difference in ages. 


The materials used were: 

1. The Odes of Horace. 

2. The Five Sequences of the Church (Veni Sancte Spiri- 
tus; Lauda Sion; Victimae Paschali; Dies Irae; Stabat 
Mater). 

3. Four Hymns (O Deus ego amo Te; Adoro Te Devote; 
Jesu Dulcis Memoria; Ave Maris Stella). 


After a semester’s work on the Odes, consisting of 
three class periods per week in addition to outside prep- 
aration, each of the students was given one of the 
Sequences or a Hymn, or both, to be studied and reported 
upon independently. An outline was suggested which 
included the following points: 


Brief biography of the author. 

The setting of the Sequence or Hymn. 
Interpretation of the thought. 

Study of metre and style. 


As a final check, a personal comment was required 
which was to include an answer to the following 
questions : 


1. What difference is there between the metre of Horace’s 
Odes and that of the Hymn or Sequence studied ? 

2. What difference is there between the language of the 
Odes and that of the Hymn or Sequence studied ? 

3. How does the thought value of the Odes compare with 
that of the Hymn or Sequence? 

4. What has the study of the Sequence or Hymn meant 
to you personally? 

5. What is your attitude toward Latin as a result of this 
project? 


The entire class caught the spirit which animates 
Christian Latin poetry. They unanimously agreed that 
while Horace’s Odes show an exquisite artistic finish in 
poetie forms and language, yet in content, though they 
teach many valuable lessons, they do not transcend the 
common realities of life. The liturgical hymns, on the 
other hand, owe the secret of their charm to the gran- 
deur of the theme, the melody of language, and the 
stately yet simple rhythmie movement. Every student 
admitted that a knowledge of classical Latin aids greatly 
in reading ecclesiastical Latin, and that Latin is not a 
‘*dead language’’ but a living one. 


COMPARISON OF HORACE’S ODES AND ECCLESIASTICAL HYMNS 


Metre Language Content 
Odes Hymns} Odes Hymns | Odes Hymns 

Simple........... 7 
Complex......... 7 
Highly Artistic...| 7 7 
7 
Elegant 7 7 
Sublime......... 7 
Realistic......... 7 
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The results of this study fit in with the opinion of 
men that have written on the relative merits of classical 
and Christian’ Latin poetry. Even in his own day the 
artistic sapphies and aleaics of Horace appealed only to 
an exclusive literary group; his odes never reached the 
vulgus. Christian Poetry, on the other hand, revealing 
as it does doctrines of the Faith, was intended for the 
plebeian as well as the patrician. If Christian poets on 
the whole discarded the ancient classic metres, they did 
so from a feeling that Christian thought and emotion 
were too deep and too expansive to brook confinement in 
the measured metres of the classical period. The signifi- 
cance of the medieval hymns reaches far beyond their 
utterance; ‘‘they suggest, they echo, and they listen; 
around them rolls the voice of God, the infinitude of His 
love and wrath, heaven’s chorus and hell’s agonies; dies 
irae, dies illa—that line says little, but mountains of 
wrath press on it, from which the soul shall not 
escape.’”* 


As to the utility of Latin, one may judge of its prac- 
tical value by the fact that anything is of practical use 
only if it is used. Every Catholic teacher of Latin has a 
wealth of material at her disposal in the liturgy of the 
Church. 


St. Louis, Missouri Sr. Mary Evucenia, 8.8.N.D. 


Notes 

1. Editorial, Classical Bulletin, (Jan., 1937); p. 28. 

2, Zacheus Maher, “The Coordination of Language Study,” 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin 15 (Nov., 1918) ; 
. 204, 

3. a Osborn Taylor, T’he Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages, New York, Columbia University Press, 1901. Pp. xv + 
400, p. 246. 


Again that “Lovely Impracticability” 


I request a little corner for this reply. Sr. Agnes de 
Sales wonders ‘‘what those idealists would think if they 
heard me claim that my classes read (metrically) fairly 
well at the end of a month.’’ [See the May BuLLetIN, 
p. 64.] It would be a redoubtable class, I ween, that could 
long hold out against her sound and spirited pedagogy 
so evident in her account of her tactics. 

But—this idealist has a question of his own to ask 
before he cries ‘‘Utopia!’? How much matter did this 
metrical-reading class see? Two entire books of the 
Aeneid? In June, was there a complete, smooth-running 
review of those two books, a review that embraced even 
the matter seen in the first semester and not required to 
be seen again? In my article opening the discussion I 
made a cardinal point of the fact that the ‘‘lovely im- 
practicability’’ lay not in some mystery of meter, but in 
a vulgar lack of time. 

I like the authoress’ article very much; and to say this 
is my first aim in this note. But I also wish to keep the 
issue clear for the sake of future progress in the dis- 
cussion, and, shall I say it?, for the sake of those very 
souls upon whom my views were thought ‘‘likely to have 
a deterrent effect.’’ 


St. Marys, Kansas J. M. Becker, S.J. 


The young think they know everything, and are posi- 
tive about everything.—Aristotle 


Latin and ~ English 


The lingua rustica of ancient Rome was gradually 
metamorphosed into the Romance languages; but we 
should not overlook the fact that English, too, owes a 
heavy debt to Latin. Let us see what this means. 


To gain a basis for my remarks about the influence of 
Latin on the development of English, it will be well to 
glance at Dante’s memorable tribute to Virgil in its 
English rendering in Charles Eliot Norton’s Divina 
Commedia. 


“Art thou then that Virgil and that fount which pours 
forth so broad a stream of speech?” replied I with bashful 
front to him: “O honor and light of the other poets! May 
the long study avail me and the great love, which have 
made me search thy volume! ‘Thou art my master and my 
author; thou alone art he from whom I took the fair style 
that has done me honor.” 

The Anglo-Saxon ring of this rendering is evident, 
and yet, on examining the Latin strain in its vocabulary, 
we find that fifteen, that is, 28%, of its fifty-three words 
are of Latin origin. This percentage, considerable in 
itself, would be greatly increased were we to weigh the 
relative importance of those words. We shall disregard 
this point, however, and indicate a more important fact. 
One often hears the justifiable claim put forth that 
English is one of the richest languages known. Now, 
we must take this claim to mean that English possesses 
a large vocabulary to express the most delicate and most 
exact shades of meaning. That is to say, if in a given 
context one word will not quite answer the purpose, 
there exists a synonym that can fill its place. Accord- 
ingly, the wealth of the English language depends on its 
wealth of synonyms. If such is the case, a very interest- 
ing fact comes to light the moment we open Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, and examine the number 
of synonyms given for those words in the quotation from 
Dante that are not of Latin origin, omitting less signifi- 
cant words, such as pronouns, prepositions, and con- 
junctions. 

Broad: large, ample, expansive, tolerant, roomy, wide, thick 

(the ratio being 4 to 3). 

Stream: current (1 to 0). 

Speech: oration, harangue, language, address (4 to 0). 

Light: conspicuous, model, example (3 to 0). 

Great: large, enormous, monstrous, capacious; broad (4 

to 1). 
Love: passion, sentiment, emotion; attachment, feeling, 
like (3 to 3). 
Have: possess; hold, own (1 to 2). 
Made: constrain, compel, cause (3 to 0). 
Alone: isolated, solitary, separated, unaccompanied, com- 
panionless, exclusive (6 to 0). 

Took: receive, accept, adopt (3 to 0). 

Fair: gracious, pleasing, pleasant, agreeable; comely (4 
to 1). 

The surprising total of the figures given above is 36 
to 10. This means that English possesses three synonyms 
derived from the speech of ancient Rome as against one 
derived from a non-Latin source (more accurately: 3.6 
to 1). Were we to delete all the words of Latin origin 
from the works of Shakespeare or Milton, or from the 
Declaration of Independence, we should have left a 
hodgepodge representing about one-third of the original 
vocabulary and signifying little or nothing. 


University of Cincinnati ARCHIMEDE MarRNI 
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Editorial 


As we prepare the June number of THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN, it seems but yesterday that we started the 
current volume on its career. The Moirac have been 
kind to us, and each circling month came round with a 
moderate multum in parvo. Every little helps, and 
many rills make a river. We thank our readers and 
contributors for their support in the past and trust they 
will continue to lend us that countenance without which 
no classical publication can survive. 

Besides offering hints toward teaching Latin and 
Greek, we have kept reminding ourselves of the goal of 
our teaching, which is nothing less than to impart clas- 
sical culture. Whatever modifications of the curriculum 
may be necessary to meet the new and progressive needs 
of the hour, their sole purpose is to help to realize that 
great objective. And it is an ambitious program in 
times like the present. The classical teacher has but one 
regret, that he cannot bring the masses (odious word!) 
under his immediate influence. A classical school must 
be partial to the few that attend it; but it is a comfort 
to know that, while it works directly for the few, it may 
in reality benefit the many. It has been truly said that, 
in order to save the classics, a change in outlook is im- 
perative. May it not be feared that some of our teach- 
ing in the past has been divorced from life? Is it a 
Utopian idea that a classical school should be a centre 
from which the blessings of education radiate over the 
whole community? To restrict classical culture to school 
or college is to raise up an enemy outside the walls of 
these institutions that will. in the end destroy them. To 
insure our own existence, therefore, let us demonstrate 
to the world that we occupy a rightful place in it. It 
should be the earnest endeavor of every classical teacher 
to find out how the lessons of a great past can be drawn 
upon for enriching our own modern life. As classical 
teachers, we have the means in our hands for molding 
publie opinion and elevating the general tone of society. 
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What are we as a great body of men and women doing 
to cheer and enlighten the world we live in? 


Every now and then Mr. Wag will rush into print 
and pour the vials of his waggishness on Professor 
Dryasdust. Mr. Wag can always count on a sympathetie 
audience. When taking aim at professorial pedantry, 
he can count on a full house. The laughers are on his 
side, laughing at his cruel sport. And there is system in 
his eannonade. First, by a slight shifting of the focus, 
research is discovered at the bottom of the mischief. By 
another trick, research is defined as ‘‘search of facts for 
facts’ sake.’’ Last and best of all, the Ph.D. is fixed 
upon as the outward sign of all inward dryasdustiness, 
It is an old game, this tilting at windmills. 

Professor Dryasdust is the champion pedant of the 
world. Unfortunately, classical teachers—for conven- 
ience sake, we might as well be charitable and include 
the whole tribe in the massa damnata—have to thank 
themselves for the ridicule heaped upon them. Once 
upon a time, there was a high-type classical scholar in 
the homeland of pure Wissenschaft. At the end of a 
long life spent in laborious research, he called his friends 
to his bedside in order to sum up life’s lesson and 
deliver a pointed dictum that might serve as an inspira- 
tion to them and to all the little dryasdusts yet to come. 
He had but one regret, he said: he had covered the whole 
field of Greek grammar instead of concentrating on the 
iota subscript. 

To the lay mind such devotion to research is a puzzle, 
and Mr. Wag has plain sailing when he inveighs against 
wasting time and energy on ‘‘infinitesimal bits of 
knowledge,’’ on ‘‘erudite futilities,’’ on literary per- 
formances marked by ‘‘intellectual impotence.’’ This is 
perhaps cheap jesting; but the particular wag here 
referred to* is also a wit, and we take pleasure in calling 
attention to what he has to say about creative scholar- 
ship, about what the Ph.D. means and what it does not, 
what are its advantages and what its limitations. One 
of the best statements he makes is that training and 
teaching ability are separable entities. Better training 
does not necessarily imply better teaching; and yet, ‘‘the 
training of the Ph.D. is no useless ballast even in ele- 
mentary teaching, and if it is combined with genuine 
teaching ability, tact, and psychological insight, it will 
be absolutely superior to lesser qualifications.’’ One 
would like to go on quoting, for there is more than one 
bon mot in this sermo; but it is better that the reader 
should himself go and get the full brunt of this attack 
on professorial folly. One likes to listen to a wag that 
is wit enough, not only to see the weakness of the system, 
but also to appreciate the power that goes out from crea- 
tive scholarship; wit enough, not only to see the chaff, 
but also to separate it without endangering the wheat. 


*See “Creative Scholarship,” by Arpad Steiner, The Common- 
weal, January 22, 1937. 


Children do not need nor wish to attain the depth of 
learning, (yet) they must have learned teachers, for the 
teaching of the learned is easy on the pupil, and he who 
understands his business clearly, speaks of it clearly. 

—Aegidius of Rome (Commonweal: Jan. 22, 1937) 
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Cicero in Bold Relief* 


There is not a teacher of fourth-year Latin of any 
ability and experience but has evolved a method of his 
own in bringing his pupils to a point where they can 
appreciate Cicero the writer and Cicero the man, Cicero 
who made the Latin tongue and Cicero who helped to 
make the world he lived in. How far soever we may 
wish to go in enabling twentieth-century youngsters to 
see the meaning, and taste at least some of the beauty, 
of Ciceronian prose, we certainly cannot remove all the 
puzzles that Latin as Latin necessarily implies. Just 
because Latin offers difficulties, there is all the more 
likelihood that it will qualify as an instrument of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is sound pedagogy to lighten 
the labor of the classroom if it can be done without 
losing sight of the ultimate aim of teaching Latin. With- 
out wishing to disparage other methods of teaching, I 
cannot help thinking that it is worth our while to make 
the pupil’s contact with the Latin writer as direct as 
possible and at as early a stage of his training as possi- 
ble. It was with a view to showing how this might per- 
haps be attempted that I called attention, at last year’s 
meeting, to work that had been done in recent time in 
the way of reconstructing the ancient colometry by 
means of its modern counterpart, the sense-line method 
of presenting Latin texts. I am not conscious that I ean 
say anything new to you today; but I accepted the kind 
invitation to address you because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity, incidentally, to support what I wish to say by 
an appeal to two eminent classical scholars, Professors 
Frank Gardner Moore and John Edmund Barss, the 
editors of the well known Orations of Cicero, a book, by 
the way, that holds rhetorical treasure for any one will- 
ing to dig.t 


The question before us, then, is this: What can the 
sense-line method of reading Latin do to make the high 
school pupil’s approach to Cicero more direct and 
dynamic? How ean it enrich our teaching of Cicero and 
render it more interesting? Let me go in medias res. 
You know the circumstances that led up to the First 
Catilinarian. Empowered by the Senate on October 22, 
63 B. c., to see to it ne quid res publica detrimenti 
capiat, Cicero at once set about protecting the City. 
Catiline in the meantime played the innocent and stub- 
bornly refused to leave. When he dared appear in the 
Temple of Juppiter Stator where the Senate had econ- 
vened on November 8, Cicero caught sight of the rebel 
and plunged into a series of indignant questions. How 
long would Catiline continue in the rdle of a madman? 
Did he not know that steps had been taken to crush the 
revolution ? 

Nihilne te nocturnum praesidium Palati, nihil urbis vigi- 

liae, nihil timor populi, nihil coneursus bonorum omnium, 

nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora voltusque moverunt ? 
There is nothing intricate, profound, or puzzling in 
this outburst. It shows several devices to facilitate com- 
prehension even by a beginner in Latin. And yet, who 
would not wish to exchange the current presentation for 


*Read before the Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Kansas 
City, Mo., November 13, 1936. 
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the sense-line arrangement offered by Professors Moore 
and Barss: 


Nihilne te nocturnum praesidium Palati, 


nihil urbis vigiliae, 

nihil timor populi, 

nihil concursus bonorum omnium, 

nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora voltusque moverunt ? 


‘*The structure and meaning of the sentence are clear,’’ 
the editors explain, ‘‘when we read it aloud in the sep- 
arated phrases in which it would be spoken.’’ Here we 
have the justification of the sense-line method, here the 
spell of colometry, which accomplishes through the eye 
of the reader what the ancient speaker’s voice would 
accomplish through the ear of the hearer. Since the 
memorable meeting on October 22, several important 
incidents had occurred. Note, now, how the sense-line 
presentation flashes each separate event into individual 
prominence and gives each fact individual emphasis— 
just as Cicero’s voice must have done. There were 
thunderclaps that day in the Temple of Juppiter Stator; 
we of the twentieth century are lucky if we ean have at 
least a streak of quiet lightning illumine for us each 
separate step taken by the consul for the safety of the 
Capital. Of course, we may want more; we may wish to 
re-enact the scene in all its vividness and deliver the 
passage orally ‘‘with all its trimmings’’; in that case 
we shall have both thunder and lightning. Meanwhile, 
a properly colometrized text will put the student in pos- 
session, through a glance, of all the essential Facts set 
forth in the sentence. Colometry makes type talk. I ask: 
might we not have the whole of the First Catilinarian 
presented in the same lucid form? It is the boast of 
colometry that (1) it saves us time and labor; (2) clears 
away embarrassing underbrush; (3) makes our access 
to Cicero’s thought as direct as possible. Very much like 
Caesar, colometry storms the citadel ex itinere or primo 
statim adventu. 

Good literature is more than a record of facts. A good 
writer sees his facts through the lens of rancy. He 
draws on simile, metaphor, personification, and the 
whole repertoire of pictorial writing, in order to give 
body to his abstract thinking. In the Pro Archia, for 
instance, Cicero glorifies the passion for reading. Books, 
he says, are an ideal entertainment in all places and in 
all cireumstanees of life. Not in itself an extraordinary 
thought; but his picturing power makes it colorful and 
unforgettable.” 

At haee studia 
adulescentiam alunt, 
senectutem oblectant; 
secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent; 
delectant domi, 
non impediunt foris; 
pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, 
rusticantur. 
The value of this series of swift and vivid pictures as 
literature is, of course, intrinsic; but let us note the 
additional embellishment it receives from colometriza- 
tion. Youth and Age, Success and Failure, the cozy 
Fireside and the Out-of-doors, the sleepless Night, For- 
eign Travel, Rural Solitude: all march up in single 
file, each a distinct sphere of life benefited by devotion 
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to reading. I*or shortness of line, for epigrammatic con- 
ciseness, for strict coherence in spite of seeming loose- 
ness, this passage has no equal in the whole speech. 
Colometry seems made for just such pointed and _ pic- 
turesque presentation. And note, incidentally, the music 
to which it invites attention, as in: delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris. Here is fact enlivened by fancy,—and 
eolometry, the handmaid of both. To see the passage 
colometrized is to have a glimpse of Cicero’s orderly 
mind; and learning it by heart, provided the pupil has a 
good local memory, is turned into a pastime. 

One of the most notable traits of Ciceronian prose is 
its rhythm. The ancients cultivated rhythm of two 
kinds, quantitative and structural. The one has to do 
with quantity, or the proper distribution of long and 
short syllables; the other, with structure, or the proper 
distribution of the longer and shorter elements of a sen- 
tence. Here we are concerned with the rhythm of strue- 
tural form. This, originally growing out of a human 
want, was eventually overworked by the Second Sophis- 
tic, and even had a late-born child in English literature. 
John Lyly’s Luphues, which is form running riot, shows 
what happens when form is worshipped at the cost of 
thought. Among the Romans Cicero and Quintilian were 
high priests in the Mysteries of Rhythm. Cicero was 
pre-eminently a devotee of form, not of mass or chaos, 
not of oriental grotesqueness, not of rank profusion, but 
of form disciplined by severe thinking, of form that is 
twin brother to order. Balance and proportion are its 
dominant characteristics. 

Now colometrization, which is éssentially a species of 
form, is well suited to emphasize, not only fact and 
fancy, but above all the symmetry of rorm. The follow- 
ing sentence, taken trom Professors Moore and Barss’ 
Orations, will show this: 

Si quid est in me ingeni, iudices, 
(quod sentio quam sit exiguum), 
aut si qua exercitatio dicendi, 
(in qua me non infitior mediocriter esse versatum), 
aut si huius rei ratio aliqua 
ab optimarum artium studiis ae disciplinis profecta, 
(a qua ego nullum confiteor aetatis meae tempus 
[abhorruisse ) — 
earum rerum omnium 
vel in primis 
hie Aulus Licinius 
fructum a me repetere 
prope suo iure debet. 

This finely balanced and strictly symmetrical strue- 
ture shows a magnificent upward movement (corre- 
sponding to Aristotle’s Arché) followed by a rapid 
descent (Aristotle’s Teleuté). The stately trio of condi- 
tional clauses linked each to a relative, is answered by 
five short commata. The sense implied in this structure 
is obvious: ‘‘How much soever’’ (note the thin veil of 
Cicero’s ironical st which expresses no real doubt) ‘‘I 
may wish to claim for myself in the way of oratorical 
attainments’’ (seven long cola!), ‘‘I need waste no 
words’’ (five short commata!) ‘‘to prove to you that my 
client has the first claim to them.’’ Thus the very frame 
of the sentence supports the argument. The sentiment 
expressed in it is an instance of ethos used, in Aristotle’s 
theory, as a means of persuasion. Cicero’s audience 
could gather it all from what they heard him say and 
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from the way he said it; we gather no less from seeing 
what becomes of the structure under colometrization : it 
is top-heavy, by design. And thus, once again, colometry 
is justified of all her worshippers. 

Finally, good literature is energized by FORCE and 
FEELING. This gives us two more I'’s for our purpose, so 
that we have five in all: fact, faney, form, force, and 
feeling.* Cicero’s mastery as a public speaker derives 
from his skill in drawing at pleasure on any or all of 
these elements. The devices expressive of force and feel- 
ing, in particular, are repetition, apostrophe, exclama- 
tion, question and answer, hyperbole, personification, 
antithesis, asyndeton, irony and sarcasm, quotation and 
dialogue. Under his hands everything is forthcoming at 
the right moment. And where the relation of thought to 
thought is somewhat obscured (as when in a moment of 
excitement even the beloved period is forgotten and the 
mouth speaketh out of the abundance of the heart), we 
may be sure his skilful delivery assisted in bringing it 
to birth. For us, who cannot hear his voice, the process 
is somewhat different: for, whether the style is periodic 
or detached, in passages instinct with life colometry 
seeks out each separate outburst of force and feeling for 
separate utterance. You may think that it makes little 
difference to the high-school pupil whether he meets 
Cicero’s well-known exclamation printed in the usual 
form: O tempora, o mores! senatus haec intellegit, 
consul videt; hic tamen vivit!, or sees it in the subjoined 
sense-lines : 

O tempora, 0 mores! 
senatus haec intellegit, 
consul videt; 
hie tamen vivit!— 
for, even in the current form the thought is so lucidly 
expressed as to offer no difficulty. That is true; but 
things are not always so simple as that. In the same 
Catilinarian, for instance, Cicero handles large masses 
of thought with the same ease, by presenting them in a 
pair of strictly correlated structures: 
Quam ob rem, ut saepe iam dixi, PROFICISCERE, 
ac, si mihi inimico, ut praedicas, tuo conflare vis 
recta perge in exilium: Linvidiam, 
vie feram sermones hominum, 
si id feceris; 
vie molem istius invidiae, 


si in exilium iussu consulis ieris, 
sustinebo. 


Sin autem servire meae laudi et gloriae mavis, 

EGREDERE cum importuna sceleratorum manu, 
conter te ad Manlium, 
concita perditos civis, 
secerne te a bonis, 
infer patriae bellum, 
exsulta impio latrocinio, 

ut a me non eiectus ad alienos, 

sed invitatus ad tuos isse videaris. 

Here we may note the shrewd assumption on the part 
of Cicero that Catiline had no choice but to go; the only 
choice left him was his motive for going: he might go 
either to stir up hatred against Cicero or of set purpose 
to labor for Cicero’s everlasting glory! The alternatives 
are kept strictly apart, each in a prominent place in its 
sentence. Under the first, Cicero ranges the results to 
himself in a cleverly bifurcated conditional structure; 
under the second, he assails Catiline with a battery of 
six commatic imperatives. Passion, real or feigned, 
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struggles for utterance, but there is no muddling the 
argument. No Roman that listened to Cicero that day 
had to go home without being the wiser for listening. 
And so we, too, with a colometrized text before us, know 
almost as much as a Roman would. Colometry bears elo- 
quent testimony to Cicero’s ability to present bulky 
masses of thought with clearness, foree, and beauty. 

I set no exaggerated, no fantastic value on the sense- 
line method of teaching Latin. Let us take a plain, 
common-sense view of it. Measured by the helplessness 
of the young student, its chief merit and attraction is 
its unrivalled power to isolate, for his eye and his mind, 
all that is valuable in what he reads. Fine buildings, to 
be impressive, need perspective. So do the elements of 
good literature. Whether Cicero stresses a salient fact, 
or plays with fancy, or revels in form, or speaks with 
foree, or vents his feelings, colometry stands at his 
elbow, ready to do ancillary service and invest his essen- 
tial thought with an additional splendor. The sense-line 
irrevocably fixes in visible form the vocal utterance of 
the passing hour. In the absence of a phonographie 
record of Cicero’s speeches, the colometrie method of 
reading with all that it implies, with its emphasis on 
rhythm, form, harmony, and its frequent pausing, is no 
doubt an inadequate, yet none the less real, approxima- 
tion to Cicero’s own masterful presentation. It makes 
what is best in literature even better; better, I say, from 
the point of view of the groping high-school pupil. It 
does both rough work, and work of a finer grain. For 
the dullard, it clears up what might otherwise be obscure 
to him; it disentangles for him what might be difficult 
to find. For the brighter student, it puts its finger on 
the artistry of the spoken word. The gain to him is 
immense. It gives him a sense of the unity of all artistic 
composition. ‘‘The power to detach,’’ says Emerson, 
“and to magnify by detaching, is the essence of rhetorie, 
in the hands of the orator and the poet. This rhetoric, 
or power to fix the momentary eminency of an object,— 
so remarkable in Burke, in Byron, in Carlyle, — the 
painter and sculptor exhibit in color and in stone.’”’ It 
gives him also a taste of humanism. What is more 
“human’’ than the best in Rome’s and Greece’s thought, 
and what more intimately bound up with that thought 
than the form of prose composition known as colometrie ? 

In the educational literature of our day, it is the fash- 
ion sharply to set the claims of humanism against insist- 
ence on language study; it is maintained that a pupil’s 
spirit is stifled by insistence on diction and style. With- 
out denying that we are apt in the classroom to sub- 
ordinate the higher to the lower interests, the real to 
the formal, nevertheless the distinction between the two 
rivals is not so clear-cut, not so innocent, as might 
appear. The great watchword of the earnest classical 
teacher of today is not ‘‘Literature versus Language,’’ 
nor ‘‘Literature at the cost of Language,’’ nor ‘‘ Either 
Literature or Language,’’ but rather ‘‘Literature 
through the medium of Language.’’ No one that reflects 
what infinite care Cicero and Vergil have bestowed on 
the language as such, or considers that Cicero and 
Vergil have turned the language as such into a thing 
of music, or realizes how much of the beauty of an 
ancient thought is often due to the dress in which it 
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is arrayed, or bears in mind that in any true coneeption 
of art matter and form blend to produce a perfect sym- 
phony, can have any doubt whatever as to where the 
truth lies in this unnatural warfare between Humanism 
and Wissenschaft. The alleged enmity is not inherent 
in the nature of things. Even our ordinary everyday 
experience bears this out: we reach the finer things of 
life through the rougher, the kernel through the shell. 

I therefore warmly recommend the adoption of the 
sense-line method in teaching high-school Latin. This 
method is not, as interest-creating devices are only too 
apt to be, a diversion from our main coneern in the 
reading of Latin. It helps the student to grasp what his 
Latin author says and how he says it. Far from taking 
him away from the thought and emotion of the writer— 
that is, from literature,—it pins him down to the very 
texture in which both thought and emotion are wrapped 
up, and without which thought and emotion are intangi- 
ble. The illustrations given in this paper indieate that 
colometry can render a service to Cicero. Colometry 
shows Cicero in bold relief. A young pupil in daily 
contact with a sense-lined text (nulla dies sine linea!) 
will not ‘‘hate’’ his Cicero. It will soon dawn upon him 
that Quintilian was right when he so admiringly spoke 
of Cicero as ‘‘that divine orator,’’ caelestis hic in 
dicendo vir (X,ii,18). And will this example of careful 
speech not leave an everlasting imprint on the mind of 
the modern youth? 


Saint Louis University JaMEs A. Kterst, S.J. 
Notes 
1. Ovations of Cicero: With a Selection from His Letters (Rev. 
ed.; Ginn & Co., 1929). Quoted in this paper with the kind 
consent of authors and publishers. 
. For the Pro Archia and the First Catilinarian, see Mr. Peter- 
son’s colometrization (THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN: St. Louis U.). 
3. For this ingenious summary of the factors energized and ex- 
emplified in all literature, I am indebted to the Catalogue of 
Marygrove College (Detroit, Mich., September, 1931). 
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My Seven Best Books on Vergil’s Aeneid 
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1. Knapp’s edition. For Bk. I, Conway’s new ed.; for Bk. 

VI, Butler’s splendid ed. 

Mackail’s commentary: excellent general introd.; special 

introd. to each Bk.; good notes and appendices. 

3. I like only prose translations: Fairclough’s: faithful to V. 
and sufficiently elegant. Mackail next. 

4. By all odds, I like Mackail’s little book in Our Debt Series 
as easily the best for students: it covers practically all the 
ground and initiates them into the spirit of V. admirably. 

5. Glover’s Virgil, for background, characters, religion. Pres- 
cott’s Development (gives much of the best in Heinze’s 
Epische Technik). Rand’s Magical Virgil excellently dis- 
closes V.’s growth as an artist through the early poems, 
Eclogues, and Georgies, up through the Aeneid. If I dare 
add to this ecaronical seven, I should mention: Myers’ Essay 
on V.; Sainte-Beuve’s Virgile; Sellar’s Virgil; SBailey’s 
Religion in V.; Fowler’s chapter on V. in Religious Ea- 
periences, 
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It is through their languages, much more than 
through their institutions, that we share the lives of 
those nations which have a literature, and absorb those 
elements of life in which we are ourselves defective.— 
S. 8. Laurie 
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